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it was small; it is never drawn of a size anything like that attributed to Antilia, the island of the Seven Cities. The inspiration of Jay and Lloyd therefore came primarily from the Portuguese and Italian speculators, although it may have been modified by stories of America picked up in Iceland. The smallness of the supposed island explains why this voyage did not lead to the complete passage of the Atlantic. To seek an island whose latitude and longitude were unknown it would be necessary to cross and recross the suspected area, to "traverse the seas", as the chronicler justly puts it; and since the island did not exist there was no result. Not until a new motive came forward, that of reaching a continent,, the vast eastern coast of Asia covering all possible latitudes, were the navigators moved to push steadily westwards on a single track with the certainty that if they persevered they would hit something. And the first who took that course, Columbus and Cabot, were immediately successful.
There is a hint that a dozen years later Bristol was still prosecuting this same unfruitful type of enterprise. In 1498 the Spaniard Pedro de Ayala, whilst reporting on the proceedings of John Cabot, wrote: "For the last seven years the people of Bristol have sent out every year, two, three, or four caravels, in search of the island of Brasil and the Seven Cities, according to the fancy of this Genoese (con la fantasia deste Ginoves) >\1 There is evident confusion of thought in this statement, for, as will be shown, the motive of Cabot, the Genoese referred to, was not to seek islands but a continent. It is therefore a question whether De Ayala was right about the motive of these expeditions, or whether he was' truly informed that Cabot had a hand in them. Perhaps to adopt the latter interpretation is to read too much into his phrase, which is very vague. "Con la fantasia deste Ginoves" may simply have meant that a western search was what Cabot was promoting at the time of writing, without wishing to imply that he had been personally concerned in the former voyages. On the whole, this piece of evidence must be taken to show that in the I49o's the Bristol men were still following criss-cross tracks in search of islands, after the manner of Lloyd in 1480. The only surviving customs ledger of the period, that for 1492-3, yields no hint of any such voyage. If no cargo was taken it could not be expected to do so, since the customs officials were concerned only with levying duties on exports and imports* A very remote possibility of an expedition having been made in 1494 will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter.2 It is omitted here since, if it took place at all, it belonged to the newer series of continental, not * No. 33, Ayala to the Spaxush Sovereigns, 1498, July 25. 2 See below, pp. 149-53*